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felt that this is a great evil. Examination is an art, and it is a 
progressive art. To minimize its possible harmfulness it should 
keep touch with the teaching. And it must be admitted that 
the system which now obtains at the University of London does 
not make this always easy. The Senate is hard to move and 
slow to act. This would not be so if those who had the right 
to move it possessed the momentum which would be derived 
from a more obvious authority. In fact this tendency to inaction 
arises from a natural timidity. The Senate is too largely 
composed of persons who have no direct touch with actual 
education. 

The momentum to which I have referred above would come 
with all needful force from the faculties if they were organized 
in a comprehensive way to include every competent authority in 
academic education in London. I will not stop to discuss the 
precise machinery by which this should be brought about. It 
seems to me that it would be probably sufficient if the Senate 
were to have power to admit to the faculties the teachers of all 
institutions of academic rank which supplied it with candidates. 
To these should be added the past and present examiners, a 
certain number of non-graduates conspicuous for their distinction 
in the subjects with which the faculty was occupied, and a 
proper proportion of members of Convocation. 

Such a body would occupy itself with any and every subject 
relating to academic education. Its resolutions would embody 
the deliberate conviction of instructed and competent persons, 
and would afford the Senate a solid basis for administrative 
procedure. I need hardly say that the faculties—if they took, 
as I doubt not they would do, a just view of their functions— 
would look to the advance of academic interests as a whole ; they 
would not seek the sole advantage of the central University, 
but would watch and work for the interests of the collegiate 
institutions they represented—whether in London or the 
provinces—as well* 

Boards of Studies. 

Delegations from the faculties should be intrusted with the 
duty of watching the examination work and advising the Senate 
thereupon. This they would do in two ways : (1) they would 
consider from time to time all alterations necessary in the sche¬ 
dules so as to keep the examinations as closely as possible in 
touch with the best teaching ; (2) they would review the con¬ 
duct of the examinations, though without in any way interfering 
with the examiners. It would be their duty to consider the 
papers set, and criticize them if necessary, and they would con¬ 
sider and report on any apparent variation in the standard as 
evidenced by any sudden change in the percentage of passes and 
rejections. 

Reform of the Senate . 

I think it is generally admitted that the time has come when 
some change in the constitution of the Senate is advisable. At 
present it is an assembly of notables appointed for life. Many 
of them never attend, and some, appointed apparently on purely 
political grounds—and these are not always the least competent 
—never perhaps have attended. On the whole, the Senate, 
though individually eminent, is, it must be confessed, ill-informed 
on educational matters. As I have already hinted, it is apt in 
consequence to be somewhat timid and irresolute when it ought 
to act with decision ; it is equally apt, I am afraid, to act with 
precipitancy when it ultimately realizes the necessity of moving 
at all. 

The Senate must, however, remain the supreme governing 
body with whom the final decision must always remain in 
matters of importance. This being so, it seems not too much 
to ask that it should be an efficiently constituted body, and that 
the members should attend to their duties. Tenure of office for 
life it would seem desirable to abolish, and prolonged absence 
from attendance, say for a year, should ipso facto vacate a seat. 
As for the Crown nominees, who are in great part statesmen of 
high rank, it would be on obvious grounds unwise to dispense 
■with them, if they took, as many of them do, sufficient interest 
in the work to attend with some regularity. Where the Senate 
needs strengthening is in experts in academic education ; and it. 
appears to me that the faculties, if constituted as above, might 
be intrusted with the duty of selecting these members of the 
Senate from their own ranks. On the whole, it might be convenient 
to constitute the Senate something on the lines of the Heb¬ 
domadal Council at Oxford: a third to be appointed by the Crown, 
a third to be appointed by the faculties, and a third by 
Convocation. 
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Higher Teaching. 

There is still, however, one direction in which the University 
of London might even more closely associate itself with actual 
teaching, and so far become in actual fact a teaching University. 
This was pointed out in 1872 by the late Registrar, Dr. 
Carpenter, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction. He said (Minutes of Evidence, 10,925), 
“ I think it very important that the State should provide for the 
carrying on of those higher researches, and that higher teaching, 
which are not provided for in any shape at present.” Again 
(10,926), “I think that a body like the University of London 
might very advantageously be empowered to take up such higher 
and more special teaching. At present the University of 
London has nothing to do with teaching. The principle of the 
University is to recognize existing institutions. I do not think 
that it would be at all the function of the University to interfere 
or compete in any way with the institutions which it recognizes. 
But I should myself be very glad to see the University 
empowered to carry out courses of instruction of a higher and 
more special kind than are given in any of the institutions 
affiliated to it.” The scope of this higher teaching was brought, 
out more clearly in a subsequent part of Dr. Carpenter’s 
evidence in answer to a question of Prof. Henry Smith’s 
(10,953). He asked, “The Senate might at some future 
time endeavour, might they not, to have such lectures given in 
connection with the University of London as are now given in 
the College de France?—Yes, more of that character.” 

Such lectures would serve for the post-graduate study, pro¬ 
vision for which seems to me the great defect in University 
education as it exists in London. And the professorships them¬ 
selves would be positions which could be filled by eminent 
scientific men whom it is difficult as things are to retain in the 
capital. To take biological subjects as an example, the con¬ 
tinual draining away of men like Michael Foster, Burdon 
Sanderson, and Lankester seems to me a real loss to the intel¬ 
lectual life of London. 

It is just possible that it may be objected that the proposal to 
have a superior professoriate attached to the University is in 
some degree a slight on the Colleges and their teachers. And it 
may be urged that, if there were any demand for post-graduate 
teaching, the Colleges are quite competent to provide it. It 
may be so ; but in practice I do not believe it feasible. The 
working day is inelastic, and from what I myself know of the 
labour involved in what may be called systematic graduation 
courses, I do not believe that the same man can superadd the 
higher work as well. Besides, to be of any value, it must not 
be formal and perfunctory ; the essence of the higher teaching 
is that it should reflect the research to which the occupant of 
each chair should be able to devote the whole of his time. 

I do not think that such professorships will be founded as 
long as the University is under the control of the State. For 
this and other reasons I should gladly see the University cease 
to be a quasi-Government institution, and launch out on its own 
resources. It seems almost incredible, but it is a fact, that at 
the present time not the slightest alteration can be made in a 
schedule without the approval of the Home Office, or the 
slightest alteration in the amount of prizes without that of the 
Treasury. There is no inducement now to the public to pro¬ 
vide endowments, because, as the University nearly pays its way, 
any public benefaction would only tend to create a surplus, which 
would have to be paid over to the Exchequer. But I can hardly 
doubt that if the University were cut adrift from the State it 
would receive endowments which would enable it from time to 
time to found useful and important chairs. These would form 
not an unwelcome addition to the too few prizes accessible to 
those who devote themselves to learning for its own sake. 

I had it in my mind to say a few words about the very com¬ 
plicated but independent problem which medical University 
education in London presents. But this paper has already run 
to an intolerable length, and the subject is perhaps of limited 
interest to the readers of Nature. But I may say that I 
believe that the organization of a strong medical faculty would 
bring about the solution of all existing difficulties. 

W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

Royal Gardens, Kew, May 18. 

A note in the last issue of Nature (p. 39) seems to assume that 
the present University of London is nothing but an Imperial 
Examining Board that has got wrongly named, and stands in the 
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•way of London possessing the educational advantages of a 
German University town, 

I venture to offer some facts and considerations which may 
modify this view, and perhaps aid in forming a juster conception 
of the real nature of the University question than is commonly 
•entertained. 

Much more important matters are involved in the question 
than the maintenance or extension of existing institutions, 
though these are quite legitimate subjects of discussion and de¬ 
fence ; and in the columns of Nature it is only upon the broad 
ground of the advancement of science and learning that the 
question can be dealt with. 

The epithet “Imperial” is intended to imply some unfitness 
on the part of the present University for other than “ Imperial” 
functions, whatever these may be. But the University has not, 
and never has had, the least claim to any such title. It has 
never at any time held colonial examinations of its own motion. 
It has never at any time held any colonial examinations what¬ 
ever in the faculty of science, or in the faculty of medicine, or 
for honours in any faculty, or for any of the higher degrees. 
What examinations it holds in any colony are held only at the 
request of the Governor of the colony, transmitted through the 
Colonial Office, and are practically confined to matriculation and 
the intermediate examination in arts. Occasionally, but very 
rarely, an examination in laws or for the Bachelor of Arts is 
held in some colony. In 1890, 16 candidates matriculated in the 
colonies, and 5 passed the intermediate examination in arts 
out of a total of some 5000 candidates. Not a single degree ex¬ 
amination was held in any colony. In fact, these colonial 
examinations, which, few as they are, yearly diminish in number, 
never formed part of the University scheme. They were 
instituted about 1864 at the request of the colony of 
Mauritius, but were extended and have been maintained 
chiefly to facilitate the award of the scholarships at the 
disposal of the Gilchrist Trustees. Not only is the Uni¬ 
versity of London not an Imperial University, but it is even 
less British in character than probably either of the older 
Universities. Very few of its candidates come from Scotland, 
fewer still from Ireland, and my strong impression is that the 
great majority come from midland and southern England. I 
should not be surprised even to find that a considerable majority 
are now drawn from an area having London for its centre with a 
radius of not more than 100 miles. The probable establishment, 
at no very remote period, of provincial Universities will 
practically give a still more exclusive sense to the name Uni- 
sity of London. 

It may next be asked what precisely is meant by a “ teaching 
University in and for London,” the creation of which is con¬ 
stantly put forward as the principal educational need of the 
metropolis. Is the proposed University to be “for” London 
in some sense in which the University of Oxford is not “ for” 
Oxford, or that of Edinburgh not “ for ” Edinburgh ? I know 
of no University, British or German, which is “for” the par¬ 
ticular town or district in which it has its local habitation. Or 
is the proposed University to be “ for” London in some sense 
in which the existing University is not “for” London as well as 
the rest of the country ? The words seem mere surplusage, unless 
intended to impose local limitations which no University has 
ever yet imposed upon itself. 

The expression “teaching University,” too, stands in need of 
exacter definition. The University of Edinburgh is a teaching 
University, so is that of Dublin, so are the German Universities. 
Oxford and Cambridge are only in part teaching Universities ; 
the greater part of the teaching is done by the Colleges. The 
Victoria University is not, in fact, a teaching University at all ; 
the teaching is the work of its Colleges, and the proposed 
‘teaching University in and for London” would, as far as 
actual teaching is concerned, resemble the Victoria University 
rather than a Scotch or German University. At this point the 
crux of the whole question reveals itself. The really distin¬ 
guishing feature of the new University as contrasted with the 
University of London would be the examination of collegiate 
candidates (and those only) by their teachers in alleged con¬ 
formity with the principle that examination should follow 
teaching. But it may be admitted that teaching ought to be 
adapted to examination, or examination to teaching, without ad- : 
mitting any advantage in the system of teachers settling the 
examination of their own students, collegiate or not. The com¬ 
bined teacher-examiner system is not wholly trusted by its sup¬ 
porters. At the older Universities the examiners are by no 
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means usually the teachers of the candidates ; at the Victoria 
University one of the examiners is always an “external” one. 
I am not quite sure how the matter stands at the Scotch and 
Irish Universities. To assert that such partial or semi-partial 
modes of testing knowledge are superior to disinterested and 
independent methods is merely to make an assumption, announce 
an opinion. What comparison of the working of both systems 
proves any superiority on the part of the first-mentioned of 
them? Do the pass degrees of Scotch or Irish Universities, or 
even of Oxford or Cambridge, stand higher than those of 
London ? 

Further, is it not misleading to characterize the University of 
London as a mere Examining Board ? Of the three functions 
of such a teaching University as that of Edinburgh, it performs 
two. It directs teaching by syllabuses and regulations (pre¬ 
pared with extreme care, and not without ample reference to 
the best authorities on all matters of special knowledge), and it 
tests teaching by absolutely impartial and disinterested examina¬ 
tions, but it does not—without space, funds, and appliances it 
could not—pretend to teach. Nothing, however, in its nature 
or essence forbids its development, alone or in union or con¬ 
junction with other institutions, into what would be an ideal 
University of the non-residential order, neither coercive nor 
exclusive—one that should offer proper University instruction 
to all comers, and, at the same time, confer degrees upon open 
examinations independently (save for obvious reasons in relation 
to medical degrees) of place or mode of instruction. 

The part the existing University of London has played in the 
advancement of learning may be indicated by the fact men¬ 
tioned by the Vice-Chancellor in his Presentation speech, that 
during the last thirty years—that is, since its examinations were 
thrown open—the number of degrees conferred by the Univer¬ 
sity has increased tenfold. This, however, is only one of the 
ways in which its influence is shown ; the great advance in 
scientific education the last fifty years have witnessed is almost 
wholly due to the stimulus and example of the University of 
London. But the subject is too large a one to be dealt with on 
the present occasion, and indeed, from its nature, scarcely lends 
itself to treatment capable of doing full justice to the University. 

The work of a University should not be confined to the edu¬ 
cation of graduates. Its crowning function is the exposition 
and illustration of the higher learning along the whole line of 
advance. Such is the task so admirably accomplished by the 
Sorbonne and the College de France, and to the world of science 
and learning in London the University of London is peculiarly 
well adapted, by its independence and impartiality, to render 
similar services. Some years ago an attempt was made to work 
out a scheme having this end in view, but, in deference to rea¬ 
sons that no longer exist, it was found necessary to abandon its 
further prosecution. Its resumption has now become, or may 
shortly become, simply a question of means, and the time is at 
hand when a strong effort ought to be made to afford scholars 
and men of science in London some of the advantages their 
brethren have so long enjoyed in Paris. 

Richmond, May 19. F. Victor D ickins. 


Co-adaptation. 

Written letters remain. It is for anyone who may read 
this correspondence through at one time to judge on which side 
lie the “ valid” distinctions, and on which the “invalid” con¬ 
fusions—not to mention comparisons in respect of “ verbiage ” or 
mere personalities. But I am obliged to write once more to 
insist, for the fourth time, that my agreement with Prof. Mel- 
dola does not extend to the “ conclusion as to the non-existence 
of co-adaptation,” but only to stating that co adaptation must 
be proved not to exist, if “Mr. Spencer’s argument” is to be 
logically met. And if, as Prof. Meldola now says, any such 
statement is to be found in his “ review of Mr. Pascoe’s book ” 
(which, I repeat, merely reproduces “Mr. Wallace’s argument ” 
as to the accumulation of adaptations , without remarking that 
this has no relevancy to the argument from co-adaptation ), it 
must be in that “ language of their own ” which the neo- 
Darwinians find “to be intelligible among themselves.” 

Christ Church, Oxford, May 15. George J. Romanes. 

A priori Reasoning. 

I seem to have failed to make my contention clear to Mr. 
Cockerell, and will try once more. What I maintain is this: 
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